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No. 3 
| there is great cause to believe some have 
‘launched out upon this foundation only, in the 
| beginning of their public appearances, whereby 
they have in a sorrowful manner brought dark- 
ness upon themselves, and sometimes on others ; 
having proved only ministers of the letter, 
though perhaps pretending much to have the 
impulses of the spirit. These have been instra- 
ments of much anxiety and distress to the true 
church, who can savor nothing with delight, 


but that which comes from the power of the 
word of life. 
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ON THE MINISTRY. 


te ee Jt may be difficult to bring true judgment 
It is of the utmost consequence, towards pro-| over such, in the present low state of things; 
moting truth and righteousness upon the earth, especially when there has been a fair outside, 
that the ministry be preserved according to its) snq nothing to blame in their morals. But it 
original institutioz, viz. under the immediate | sometimes hath fallen out, that there has been 
direction of the eternal word of God, speaking | .omething permitted to manifest the unsound- 
as the oracles of God. It is properly Go 'S ness of such, and thereby to relieve the painful 
speaking by his instruments to the children of | .ufferers under the blasting wind of such ministry. 
men, such things as he the searcher of hearts! [peonsiderate weuk persons have intruded 
knows they stand in need of; at the same time | themselves into this great work; who not duly 
opening the hearts of them to whom it belongs | waiting for judgment to try the spirits, and 
to receive the doctrine. Nothing but the unpa-| what presents to their minds, have been beguiled 
ra!leled love and power of Christ can bring forth | by transformations to go out in a false heat ; 
and support such a ministry, It is in the nature | hq for want of the holy dread and fear upon 
cf things impossible that those, so exercised | heir hearts, they have catched hold of the gos- 
therein, can have sinister views of making tem- pel liberty again restored, (which must be pre- 
poral advantage to themselves thereby. Where- | cerved open, lest the Holy Spirit be quenched) 
ever that appears, we may be assured the Lord | vig, that all who are called to the work of the 
hath not sent them; and therefore they caunot ministry, whether male or female, may prophesy 
prefit the people at all. . _or preach one by o: e, thateall may be cdified.* 
Man should be so far from proceeding upon| jt has been a painful suffering case to living 
corrupt motives, for outward gain or advautage, | members in some places, when they have seen 
in this importont work, that even though good- | that both the matter and manner of some could 
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will to mankind, flowing from the love of God! }avye no other tendency than to expose them- 


shed abroad in the heart, in which strong desires | selyes, and burden the religious society, who 
may arise to do good, free from lucrative views | ,yffered such to assume an office for which they 
of all kinds, and much beautiful gospel-doctrine | were no ways qualified. Certainly the chureh 
also may open very suitable, as the party may | hath power to order and regulate her own mem- 


think, for the help and edification of his or her 
fellow-mortals, yet all this is not sufficient to 
proceed upon, without the call and real gift in 


bers; and doubtless she may wholly refuse and 
reject a ministry, which, upon trial, she has in 
truth no unity with; and even substantial mem- 


this so awful an undertaking; it being no more | pers jp their private capacity, who have stood 
at best than the natural consequence of the oper- | their ground well, and have large experience of 
ation of that pure love in the saints’ minds, even | the Lord’s dealings, whether ministers or others, 
in such as never had a call to the ministry: yet ought, in reason and the nature of things, to 
to some these blessed operations, influences, and | haye great weight with such who have not yet 
openings, may be given, in order to prepare | made full proof of their ministry, nor given satis- 
them for that work which they should wait| faction to their friends in general, as well as to 
patiently under, until the full time comes: this saad ‘ ct wa 

will be clearly seen, as the eye is single. But | 


* 1 Cor. 14. 31. 
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themselves, and perhaps a few others of little 
judgment. Neither ought any to go abroad to 
exercise their ministry, until they know there 
is a general satisfaction at home therewith; not 
even to adjacent mectings. Some such have 
been very positive and resolute, hard to be con- 
vinced of their mistakes, and censorious upon 
those of deeper experience, but too much like 
that sign of great depravity set forth by Isa. iii. 5. 
“The child shall behave himself proudly against 
the ancicnt, and the base against the honorable.” 


Great order and decency is toe be preserved in | 


the church of God, especially among the leading 
members, as way-marks to all. The reason and 
nature of the thing demands a proper regard and 
preference to age, gifts, growth, and experience ; 
which will be always strictly observed and paid 
by those of right spirits. When it is otherwise, 


it is a sure token of a false birth, and that per- | 


nicious sclf is not slain. Where that predo- 
minates, it cannot fail of mixing with their 
religious services. 

That the hearers have a right to judge, ap- 
pears from I Cor. xiv. 29. ‘ Let the prophets 


speak two or three, and let the others judge.” 
Therefore it is very presuming for any to take 
upon them the sole right of speaking and judg- 
ing too; or to impose that upon an auditory or | 
church, which they are not edified with, nor 
believe to proceed from the right spring; for the 
word preached doth not profit, unless it be mixed 


with faith in those that hear it. 

I know no way to evade the furee and weight 
of what is above observed, unless it be supposed 
the auditory in general are so void of spiritual 
understanding, as not to be capable of judging ; 
which would discover great uncharitableness, and 
savor too much of arrogance. I am fully per- | 
suaded, if ministry doth not reach the Divine 
Witness in the hearts of the hearers, and cause 
them to assent thereunto in some measure, it will 
never profit them. The right ministers have a | 
witness to the truth of their ministry in the 





winds of even the rebellious; Low much more 
9 then in those of the honest-hearted ? 

The danger which there is reason to apprehend | 
from the low, languid, uuskilful state of many 
in our society, hath induced me (and feeling my 
mind in degree warmed thereunto) to write the 
more closely concerning the nature and perni- 
cious consequence of a false ministry; being 
fully persuaded, that the more formal and super- 
ficial we as a people become, the more abundant 
danger there is of such a ministry rising, aud 
finding encouragement to grow and prevail; for 
the lifeless, formal professors had rather have 
almost any kind of ministry than all silence. 
And on the other hand, a right ministry cannot 
have a free course, nor be exalted, where there | 
is nothing but worldly spirits, clothed with a 
form of religion. But true ministers must be 
‘like the holy prophet Ezekiel: ‘And I will 
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make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy mouth, 
that thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to 
them a reprover ; for they are a rebellious house.*” 
And, “The prudent shall keep silence in that 
time.” 

Ifaving made some remarks upon the false, 
as well as the forward and unskilful ministry, 
which, though plain and close, I hope will ad- 
minister no hurt or discouragement to any truly 
concerned in this important work, they may (if 
duly observed) be lessons of caution and instrue- 
tion to those for whom they are intended; and 
I hope also a strength to the painfully exercised 
under the causes of uneasiness given by unskilful 
intruders into the work, whether through weak- 
ness or wilfuluess, that they may not be slack in 
their endeavours to regulate the same by plain- 
dealing, yet with true judgment, love, and ten. 
derness; all justly applicd where they severally 
belong. Their task may sometimes be heavy 
and discouraging, as it is hard to turn those who 
have taken a wrong course, and imagine them- 
selves right, when it is really otherwise; for 
those have been observed to be the most positive 
of any of their pretended sight and sense, yet 
let the weight of the sense of truth, which is 
strongest of all, be laid upon them from time 
to time, that the church may not suffer hurt 
and loss by the omission of its sensille members; 
which cannot fail of weakening and hindering 
the growth of such members also in an indi- 
vidual capacity. I know it must be those alive 


}in the truth, of gocd understanding and judg- 
{ment therein (and no other) that are qualified 
to help and direct those who have missed their 


way in areligious sense ; agreeable to Gal. vi. 1, 
“‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an ove in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyscif, lest thou 
also be tempted ;” and not the i;:ti us, critical, 
worldly-wise; for they have nethi g to do to 
act in the church of Christ, until they are first 
subjected to and taught of the Lord themselves. 

‘The main point, in my apprehension, is to be 
able to form a true judgment of tle source or 
spring from whence ministry procecds; and if 
found to be right in the ground, a great deal of 
tenderness is to be used, and much childish 
weakness is to be borne with. For although 
some through fear, and a deep sense of the 
weight of so important an undertaking, may (at 
first) speak very stammeringly, and with consi- 
derable perturbation, yet the swect efficacy of 
the quickening powerful spirit, which is felt with 
them in their service (by those who are circum- 
cised in heart and ear) far exceeds the finest 
eloquence without it. Such should be prudently 
encouraged, yct suffered to feel their own feet. 
There are but few children, however hopeful, 
that can bear much nursing and applause. Oh! 


* Chap. iii. 26. t Amos v. 13. 
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the great hurt which hath been done by the 
forward affectionate part in some, laboring to 
bring forth divers before the right time, and by 
pushing on others too fast, who in their begin- 
ning were lively and very hopeful, to their gr-at 
hurt and loss. Oh! then, what caution and care 
should be exercised, clearly to see in the true 
light what to lay hold of, and what to discourage 
in this important respect. 

I now intend to conclude this head with some 
plain honest hints, which have arisen from mine 
own experience and observation concerning the 
true ministry, as it hath been restored again 
through divine mercy for about this last hundred 
years, in greater simplicity and purity than has 
been known (as I apprehend) since the apostles’ 
days. This hath not been conducted with the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in such a 
demonstration of the spirit and power of God, 
as hath (though much despised by the learned 
Rabbis) been a great blessing to this and other 
nations; many thousands having been thereby 
turned to Christ their true and saving teacher, 
whom they embraced joyfully, as the alone be- 


loved of their souls. A great number of churches | 
were gathered to sit down as under the shadow | 


of the wings of the prince of peace. Great was 


the Lord their God in the midst of them; their | 
ministers were clothed with salvation, and their 


feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. Many then ran to and fro, and the true 
knowledge of God was increased. The Lord 
gave the word, and many, both male and female, 
were the publishers of it. And through divine 
mercy it may yet be said (though the declension 
in practice is great in many) that there is a con- 


siderable body preserved, to bear the ark of the 


testimony of the Lord their God as upon their 
shoullers, in the sight of the people, with their 
feet as in the bottom of Jordan; and a living 
powerful ministry is yet continued, though far 
short of the number formerly engaged in that 
work. For many have grown up amonsgt us, 
who became more superficial and easy about pos- 
sessing the substance of religion than their an- 
cestors were. Such have relied too much on the 
ministry, and have not profited in religion there- 
by. 
under abundant favors of this kind, the ministry 
becoming to many as a pleasant song. They 
hear the words with pleasure, but do them not; 
their heart going still after their coveteousness 
of one kind or another. Therefore the Lord hath 
seen meet to strip the society very much in that 


respect; and also to engage many of those who 


are true ministers, frequently to lead the people, 
by example, into silence. QO! blessed will all 


e ' 
those servants be, who are preserved, discern- 


ingly and with true judgment, to administer 
proper food, and that in due season, whether in 
silence or words, doing or suffering with and for 


Christ! Which doubtless all will, who look with | give way to little foolish things, for by small 


But they have greatly declined in practice, | 





a single eye to God’s honor above all things, 
attending upon the gift received, which in its 
operatiogs and requirings is self-evident. None 
that walt *aright upon God will ever be con- 
founded; that belongs to Babylon; but peace 
and infallible certainty is known through all the 
borders of Sion. Every one who knows Jerusa- 
lem a quict habitation, is at no loss to under- 
stand his proper allotment of service therein, 
unless he falls into the conferring with flesh and 
blood; then he comes to the confusion and un- 
certainty, wherein he may fret and tvil in vain. 
But in the holy awful still waiting upon God in 
a sanctified heart, which is the temple wherein 
Christ dwells, and our house of prayer, there 
Satan can never come to deceive us, or to en- 
danger our safety. 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XXIV. 


Mary Bewley, daughter of George Bewley, 
| and Blessing, his wife, of the city of Cork, in 
| Ireiand, was a sober, orderly, dutiful and affee- 
|tionate child to her parents, loving, meck and 
courteous in her behaviour, and generally be- 
loved by all who knew her. She loved and kept 
to plainness in speech and apparel, and rather 
disliked than affected finery and vain fashions. 
She was of a weakly constitution, and seemed in 
a declining state of health for some time before 
her last sickness, which she was taken with in 
the 6th mo. 1730. She recovered again so much, 
‘that, at her desire to see her grand-mother Bless- 
ing Fennell, of Youghall, she was carried thither, 
but a few days after her disorder returned, which 
lasted till her death. 

She was often thoughtful of her latter end, 
and under a close concern of mind, with prayers 
to the Lord to prepare her for it, and soon be- 
come resigned to the will of God, and grew in- 
different, and rather unwilling to take many 
medicines, saying she thonght it not well to take 
too many things, or have a dependence on them 
or doctors. When at one time she saw her 
mother troubled because she did not take things 
thought suitable for her, she said, ‘“ Dear 
mother, be not concerned for ine, for if I am to 
live, I take enough; but I do not desire to live, 
except toserve the Lord,” and desired she might 
be endued with patience to bear her affliction, 
She was in a close exercise and consideration 
how she had spent her time, and what she had 
said or done amiss; and prayed to the Lord to 
pardon and pass by her offeners. She also de- 
sired her parents and near relations about her, 


‘to pray for her, saying, “Iam so weak [ think 


I am not able to pray for myself ;” but added, 
“we must de it,” i. ¢., pray for ourselves. 
The Ist of the 8th mo., she said to ber sister 


Hannah, then about 12 years of age, “ My dear 


sister, honor thy father and mother, and do not 
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things the enemy draws away the mind of poor 
children. My dear, mind thy dear sister’s dy- 
ing words, and do not put off to a dying day and 
think it is time enough.” That evening her 
father came from Cork to sce her, to whom she | 
expressed her willingness to die, but longed for | 
a more full assurance of the love and favor of| 
God. Next mornin; , he asked her how she did; | 
she answered, ‘‘ Very weak, but I feel a little | 
more comfort now. I hope the Lord is my) 
strength,” and ina sensible frame of mind, called | 
on the Lord, saying, “ Dear Lord, forgive me 
my sins, and teach me how to pray. Lord, have | 
mercy on me; my Saviour, have mercy on me. | 
Take me dear Lord, if thou pleasest. Draw me | 
with the cords of thy love ;” with more sensible 
words ; but her breath failing, she desired those 
present might pray to the Lord to make her pas- | 
sage easy. 

The doctor one day came and asked her how 
she did; she said, ‘‘f am weak, but the Lord is 
strong,and onhim alone is my dependance.” To 
one of her relations and intimates about her own 
age, she said, “Dear cousin, I have always loved 
thee, and do so still; we are going to part; re- 
member thy latter end, and take care of the 
world ; do not mind the things of it.” The 34 of 
the Sth mo. she called for her father and mother, 
an] told them of her weakness of body, and ex- 
ercise of mind; and how busy her souls’ enemy 
was, to put thoughts into her mind to disturb 
her. She prayed to the Lord to strengthen her, 
and also expressed the dearness of her love and 
affection to them, for tieir care in keeping ber 


She also said, she formerly seemed to rest satis- 
fied with her education, but when she grew more 
in years and understanding she found that not 
sufficient; and then, the fear of the Lord, and 


to live therein, was what she desired more than | 


the things of this world. 

The 4th of the 8th mo., and Ist of the week, 
enquiring what day it was, she said she thought 
she could not have continued so long, and de- 


his time, which is the best time. 
visibly changed for death, and was much spent, 
having taken little nourishment for several days ; 
and being asked to take something, ‘ Oh,” 
she, “the love of God is what I desire ;” saying, 
“ Dear Lord, send comfort ; why wilt thou with- 


draw thyself from thy poor creature ? One taste | 


of thy love before L go.” That afternoon she 
desire] to take her last leave of her parents, sis- 
ter and brother, and near relations, saying, she 
thought it was better to do it then, lest after- 
ward: she should not be so fit. And in a very | 
sensible and endeared manner she took leave of 


charity? 
from sundry things, which too many run into. 


i thee ? 





them; and soon after was taken with faintness, 
60 that it seemed as if she was passing away ; | 
but she revived again, and that evening the Lord | 
was graciously pleased to satisfy her ‘soul with | 
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the renewed and fresh incomes of his divine love, 
in a sense whereof she broke forth, saying, O? 
dear Lord, how sweet is thy love and presence ! 
No tongue can tell it, but those that feel it. She 
desired those present to praise the Lord for her, 
and said she believed that night she should be 
with her dear Saviour; and a few hours after, 
the pangs of death increased, which she bore 
with great patience, frequently calling on the 
| Lord, while she had strength, and quietly de- 
parted this life, the 6th of the Sth mo. 1730, 
aged about 15 years. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHILDHOOD. 


Who that has mingled much with children 
has not been benefitted and instructed by their 
sweet companionship? Most truly are they “An- 
gels sent on errands ful of Jove.” How encour- 
aging is the smile of their bright eyes, beaming 
upon you with innocence and affection ; how 
confidingly they listen to your precepts; how 
trustingly they repose in your experience; how 
pleased are they when you are happy, and how 
ready with their kindly sympathy to clear away 
the shadow from your brow. If you are one to 
whom childhood is looking for precept and ex- 
ample, pause, and ask yourself how far you are 
fulliling the holy trust; and how far you would 
have them follow the example your character is 
daily affording them ? Are you concerned to set 
continually before them the blessed fruits of love, 
temperance, meckness, brotherly-kindness and 
Do you walk in uprightness and hu- 
mility, that they seeing your pure lives may glo- 
rify their Fether which is in Heaven? Do you 
ineet the little asperities in their dispositions with 
gentleness as well as firmness? ever watching 
over them for good, but never dwelling darkly on 
their errors; perhaps, in many cases, they are but 
the reflection of your own deficiencies too faith- 
fully mirrored upon their impressible natures. 


| Putto yourself the inquiry, have you planted 
'the good seed, and matured the tender germ, 
sired the Lord would give her patience to wait | 
Next day she | 


until it has expanded and blossomed and brouglit 
forth precious fruit? 
Fond mother! with that little boy looking so 


_lovingly into thine eyes, how far art thou dis- 
said | 


charging the great responsibility resting upon 
Art thou binding never-fading laurels on 
his brow? Art thou disciplining his active mind 
for life’s stern duties, and art thou guiding his 
infant heart towards heaven, if prematurely 
he should be called away from thy instructions ? 

Teacher, so oft weary laden and dejected at 
the lesson neglected, or the opportunities unim- 
proved, be not too much discouraged if no present 
good attend thy labours—leave for awhile “thy 
cares and thy employments” and let the sound 
of their merry voices, breathing sunshine and 
gladness, reanimate thy spirit. Enter into their 
innocent amusements and be a sharer of their 
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little sports and pastimes, that by communion | sense of moral beauty, the highest form of taste. 
with their fresher spirits thou mayest renew the | Nature cannot be understood without intimate 
juvenility of thy own. contact. To bea botanist you must sow and 

So wilt thou be qualified to mingle the “ words } plant, prune and lop, reap and mow. To under- 
of reproof with the voice of instraction” and to | stand the movement of a loom, take the weaver’s 
“train up the child in the way he should go,” | seat, put your foot upon the treadle and throw 
so that “ when he is old he nay not depart from | the shuttle. No one knows the action of a ma- 








ne u. {chine so well as the man who made it. or the en- 
° gineer. A house builder can tell more about 
; the materials of a house and its construction 

THE SCIIOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. ts 


| than the man who writes books about it. To be 
Should women work? The re-opening of the a critic of paintings, take hold of the brush and 
School of Desizn gives us an occasion to re-as-;go to work upon a canvas. Theory without 
sert opinions which have been wholly misunder- | practice is good for nothing. If you would know, 
stood or misrepresented, perhaps both, by a cor-;do. The most ignorant and helpless persons one 
respondent of the Ledger. ‘meets are the sons and daughters of foolish rich 
In the existing state of society, it would be| people. Brought up with the idea that labor is 
absurd to assert that women ought not to work. | dishonorable, they have no knowledge but that 
They must. The unflinching law of necessity ; which comes from books. A mechanic intelli- 
tolerates no debate of that question. Daughters | gent in his own business is worth a hundred 
are born to poor people as well as to rich. }such smatterers. He has ground among the iron 
Parents will die sometimes without leaving; facts of life, and knows something well. If we 
enough property to support the girls until death | wished to educate a boy thoroughly, we would 
or marriage. Husbands do not live forever; | apprentice him to as many different trades as he 
they pop off now and then without so much as a! could learn well; pet him behind a counter to 
policy on their lives,—bequeathing to their) learn what commerce is; give him charge of a 
widows, poverty and a nest full of dear children, | real set cf books to learn clear-headedness in 
but no nest to put them in. In the range of | business; send him on a voyage with a good cap- 
every citizen’s acquaintanceship, there are or-; tain to fnd out how to navigate ships; put him 
phan girls who must rely upon their own indus- | into the field with a practical surveyor to solve 
try or ‘catching a husband,” unmarried women | the mystery of finding the contents of an area 
who never were rich, and widows who have been | and make a plot of it, and encourage him to form 
reduced from affluence to poverty. Many a hap-| friendships among refined, accomplished, sensible 
py wife could add considerably to the scanty in-, and well-bred ladies, so that his heart might feel 
come of the family, if she could employ her lei-| the clevating'influences of that grand educator— 
sure in productive industry. And every reflect-!a worthy love. What is true of one sex is true 
ing wife and mother would feel more assured in| of the other. Labor is not a curse to either ; on 
regard to the future, were she conscious of pos-|the contrary, it is the magnificently columned 
sessing skill in some branch of Art which, in | gate which leads to the Temple of Knowledge. 
case of need, would shield her and her children} The School of Design is an institution to be 
from the distress of penury. Riches never spread |commended to all young ladics. It teaches the 
its wings more frequently than at present. The! branches of Art which are peculiarly adapted to 
railroad president of to-day may be the scorned | the feebler sex, and the pursuit of which remu- 
defaulter of to-morrow ; the merehaut prince is | nerates those who are proficient in them. Though 
separated from the bankrapt by the thin parti-|we would not think it desirable that a young 
tion of «doubtful collection in the far south ; and | lady should devote herself exclusively to paint- 
the millionaire stock-owner may rise from his|ing any more than baking pies or handling a 
luxurious pillow only to see his fortune melt | mop, elegant accomplishments are frequently as 
away under the poisonous breath of a“ money | useful as housekeeping. They are certainly not 
article.” Aladdin’s magnificent palace was not“ fiddle-faddles,” to use the contemptuous lan- 
more unstable property than many a modern | guage of a morning paper. 
brown-stone front. As each fortune goes down, 
iu family is left to weep over its ruins. So EXTRACT. 
women MUST WORK. “ Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to 
But if we were to form an ideal society--a all the wounds which the world can inflict, re- 
Utopia,—we should say that women ought to tire from intercourse with men, to intercourse 
work. Not at protracted, exhausting and un-, with God. When he enters into his closet, and 
suitable labor, for that is a present social neces- shuts the door, let him shut out, at the same 
sity, good neither far man nor woman; but at time, all igtrusion of worldly care, and dwell 
employment calculated to develope the strength among obiects divine and immortal. Those fair 
and activity of the physical frame, exercise the prospects of order and peace, shall there open 
ingenuity and judgment, and call into play the to his view which form the most perfect contrast 
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to the confusion and misery of this earth. ‘The 
celestial inhabitants quarrel not !—among them, 
there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tu 
mult. Men may harass one another, but in the 
kingdom of God, concord and tranquillity reign 
forever. From such objects there beams upon 
the mind of the pious man, a pure and euliven- 
ing light,—there is diffused over his heart a holy 
ealm. His agitated spirit re-assumes its firmness 
and regains its peace. The world sinks in its 
importance, 2nd the load of mortality and misery 
loses almost all its weight. The ‘ green pastures’ 
open, and the ‘still waters’ fluw around him, be- 
side which the Shepherd of Israel guides his 
flock. The disturbances and alarms, so formid- 


able to those who are engaged in the tumults of 


the world, seem to him only like thunder rolling 
afar off ;—like the noise of distant waters, whose 
sound he hears, whose course he traces, but 
whose waves touch him not. 
religious retirement conducive to our happi- 
ness in this life.” 


THE MYSTERMZS OF LIFE. 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 


To the reflecting mind, especially if it is 
touched with any influence of religious contem- | 


plation or poetic sensibility, there is nothing 
more extraordinary than to observe with what 
obtuse, dull, and common-place impressions most 


men pass through this wonderful life, which | 


Heaven has ordained for us. Life, which, to 
such a mind, means every thing momentous, 
mysterious, prophetic, monitory, trying to the 
reflections, and touching to the heart, to the many 
is but a round of cares and toils, of familiar pur- 
suits and formal actions. Their fathers have 
lived ; their children will live after them; the 
way is plain; the boundaries are definite; the 
business is obvious; and this to them is life. 


They look upon this world as a vast domicile, as 


an exteusive pleasure-ground ; the objects are 
familiar ; the implements are worn; the very 
skies are old; the carth is a pathway for those 
that come and go, on earthly errands ; the world 
is a working ficld, a warchouse, a market-place 
—and this is life ! 

But life indeed—the intellectual life, strug- 
gling with its earthly load, coming, it knows not 


whence, going it knows not whither, with an | 


eternity unimaginable behind it, with an eternity 
to be experienced before it, with all its strange 
and mystic remembrances, now exploring its past 
years as if they were periods before the flood, and 
then gathering them with a space as brief and 
unsubstantial as if they were the dream of a day 
—with all its dark and its bright visions of mor- 
tal fear and hope; life, such a life is full of 
mysteries. In the simplest actions, indeed, as 
well as in the loftiest contemplations, in the most 
ordinary feelings, as well asin the most abstruse 
speculations, mysteries meet us every where, 


Thus evidently is | 
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mingle with all our employments, terminate al] 
our views. 

- The bare act of walking has enough in it to 
fill us with astonishment. If we were brought 
into existence in the full maturity of our facul- 
ties, if experience had not made us dull, as well 
as confident, we should feel a strange and thril- 
ling doubt, when we took one step whether 
another would fullow. We should pause at 
every step, with awe at the wonders of that 
familiar action. For who knows anything of 
the mysterious connection and nrocess, by which 
the invisible will governs the visible frame? 
Who has seen the swift and silent messengers 
which the mind sends out to the subject embers 
of the body? Philosopbers kave reasoned upon 
this, and have talked of nerves, and have talked 
of delicate fluids, as transmitting the mandates 
| of the will ; but they have known nothing. No 
eye of man, no penetrating glance of his under- 
standing, has searched out those hidden channels, 
| those secret agencies of the soul in its mortal 
/tenement. Man, indeed, can construct machine- 
; Ty, curious, complicated and delicate, though 
‘far less so than that of the human frame, and 
with the aid of certain other contrivances and 
powers he can cause it to be moved ; but to cause 
it to move ifse/f, to impart to it an intelligent 
power, ta direct its motions whithersoever it will, 
this is the mysterious work of God. 

Nay, the bare connection of mind with matter, 

is itself a mystery. The extremes of the crea- 
tion are here brought together, its most opposite 
and incongruous elements are blended, not only 
in perfect harmony, but in the most intimate 
sympathy. Celestial life and light mingle, nay, 
and sympathise, with dark, dull and senseless 
matter. The boundless thought hath bodily or- 
gans. That which in a moment glances thiough 
the immeasurable hosts of heaven, bath its abode 
within the narrow bounds of nerves and limbs 
and senses. The clay beneath our feet is built 
up into the palace of the soul. The sordid dust 
we tread upon, forms, in the mystic frame of our 
humanity, the dwelling-place of bigh reasoning 
thoughts, fashions the chambers of imagery, and 
moulds the heart that beats with every lofty and 
gencrous affection. Yes, the feelings that soar 
to heaven, the virtue that is to win the heavenly 
crown, flows in the life blood, that in itself is as 
| senseless as the soil from which it derives ts 
nourishment. Who shall explain to us this mys- 
| terious union—tell us where sensation ends, and 
thought begins, or where organization passes 
|into life? There have been philosophers who 
have reasoned about this, materialists and im- 
materialists; and under their direction, the powers 
of matter and spirit have been marshalled in the 
contest, for ascendancy in this human microcosm ; 
but the war has been fruitless; the argument 
futile ; philosophers have settled nothing, proved 
nothing, for they knew nothing. 
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Turn to what pursuit of science, or point of 


observation we will, it is still thesame. In every 
department and study, we sooner or later come 
to a region into which our inquiries cannot pene- 
trate. Every where our thoughts run out into 


The means of communication with the out- 
ward scene, are all mysteries. Anatomists may 
explain the structure of the eye and ear, but they 
leave inexplicable things behind ;—sceing and 
hearing are still mysteries. The organ that col- 


the vast, the indefinite, the incomprehensible ; | lects within it the agitated waves of the air, the 
time stretches to eternity, place to immensity, |@hambers of sound that lie beyond it, after all 


ealculation to ‘ numbers without number,” being 

to Infinite Greatness. Every path of our reflec- 

tions brings us at length to the shrine of the un- | 
known and the unfathomable, where we must sit | 
down, and receive with devout and childlike 

meckness, if we receive at all, the voice of the 

oracle within. 

Even the purest demonstrations in philosophy 
and the mathematics, often result in mysteries 
and paradoxes. A drop of water may be balanced | 
against the universe. That, gentle reader, if 
thou hast ever chanced to hear of it, is the hy- 
drostatic paradox. But there are pneumatic 
paradoxes too, and metallic wonders wrought in 
the dark and silent mine, and geologic marvels, 
every where disclosed in the capacious bosom of | 
the earth, in which flood and fire seem so myste- | 
riously to have struggled together. Nor is there 
a plant so humble, no hyssop by the wall, nor 
flower nor weed in the garden that springeth from 
the bosom of the earth, but it is an organized | 
and living mystery. ‘The seere's of the abyss | 
are not more inscrutable, than the work that is | 
wrought in its hidden germ. The goings on of 
the heavens are not more incomprehensible than 
its growth as it waves in the breeze. Its life, 
that which constitutes its life, who can tell us 
what itis? The functions that contribute to its 
growth, flowering and fruit, the processes of 
secretion, the organs or the affinities by which 
every part receives the material that answers its 
purpose, who can unfold or explain them? Yes, 
the simplest spire of grass has wonders in it, in 
which the wisest philosopher may find a reason | 
for humility, and the prowlest skeptic an argu- | 
ment for faith. 

Life, L repeat—and I say, let the dull in 
thought, let the children of sense be aroused by | 
the reflection—life is full of mysteries. If we | 
were wandering through the purlicus of a vast 
palace, and found here and there a closed door, 
or an inaccessible entrance, over which the word 
MYSTERY was written, how would our curiosity 
be awakened by the inscription! Life is such a 
wandering ; 





over many a door forbidding all entrance, and | 
over many a mazy labyrinth, is written the start- | 
ling inscription that tells us of our ignorance, 
and announces to us unseen and unimaginable 
wonders. The ground we tread upon is not dull, 
cold soil, not the mere paved way on which the 
footsteps of the weary and busy are hastening, 
not the mere arena on which the war of mercan- 
tile competition is waged ; but “we tread upon 
enchanted ground.” 


dissection and analysis, are still labyrinths and 
regions of mystery. And that little orb, the eye, 
which gathers in the boundless landscape at a 
glance, which in an instant measures the near 
and the distant, the vast and the minute, which 
brings knowledge from ten thousand objects in 


one commanding act of vision—what a mystery 
is that ! 


And then, if the soul communicates with the 
outward world, through mysterious processes, 
what power has that world—its objects, its events, 
its changes, its varying hues, its many toned 
voices, what mysterious power have they to strike 
the secret springs of the soul withiu! 

“Tt may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly 
bound ; 
And how and why we know not, nor can trace 


| Home to its cloud, this lightning of the mind.” 


But if nature is bound with almost magic 
spells of association to our maturer years, what 
a pure and fresh mystery is it to our childhood ! 
Ah! childhood—beautiful mystery !—how does 
nature lie all round thee, as a treasure-house of 
wonders. Sweet and gentle season of being ! 
whose flowers bring on the period of ripening, or 
bloom but to wither and fade in their loveliness 
—time of ‘ thick coming’ joys and tears! of 
tears that pass quickly away, as if they did not 
belong to thee, of joys that linger and abide 
long, and yet make the long day short—time of 
weakness ! yet of power to charm the eye of sages 
from their lore;—Childhood! what a mystery 
art thou, and what mysteries dost thou deal 
with! What mystery is there in thy unfolding 
faculties, that call forth wonder from those that 
gaze upon thee, and seem to thyself, at times, 
almost as if they were strange reminiscences of 
an earlier being! What mystery is there in thy 
thoughts, when thou art first struggling to grasp 
the infinite and eternal! when thou art told of 
immortal regions where thou shalt wander on- 


the world is such a structure; and| Ward and onward for ever, and sayest, even to 


the teaching voice of authority, “ It cannot, 
father, it cannot be !” 


And there are mysteries, too, thickly strewed 
all along the moral path of this wonderful being. 
There are “ mysterics of our holy religion.” 
Miracles of power, giving attestation to its truth, 
ushered it into the world. Wonders of heavenly 
mercy are displayed in its successive triumphs 
over the human soul. Gracious interpositions, 


' too, of the teaching Spirit, and a succouring Pro- 
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vidence, ‘help the infirmities and struggles of the | 


faithful. 


And the results, moreover of this great and | 


solemn trial of human nature, that is passing on 


earth, are as mysterious as the process—the | 


heavenly interposition and the human effort, and 
these too, alike mysterious—the heavenly intef® 
po-ition—certain but undefinable; the human | 


will strangely balanced somewhere, but nobody | 
between necessity and free- 


ean tell where, 
dom. 


Goodness, in the heart, is a mystery. 
definition. Noman can ¢el/ what it is. 


experience in reality ivexpressible. Goodness 


is abreath in the soul, we know not from whence ; | 


it cometh and it goeth, like “ the wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth ;” 
Almighty. 

And sin !—how great and tremendous is that | 
mystery! That, bencath these serene and pure | 
heavens, which beam with the benignity of their | 
Maker; that, amidst the fair earth, amidst ten 
thousand forms of perfection—that, where all 


else is perfect, the spoiler should have gone forth | 


to mar and to crush the noblest and fairest—this | 
is the “ my stery of iniquity that hath been hid- 
den from ages” and is not yet fully unfolded. 
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GOSPEL Manesenr. ilpaalilies many of our 
readers remember an article under this head, | 
published in the Intelligencer a few years ago, 
in Vol. 8th, written by our worthy and lamented 
friend, Dr. Isaac Parrish, 
with deep interest and instruction. The extracts 


which was fraught 


in this paper, from the writings of John Griffith, 
a devoted and experienced servant of the Most 
High, contain similar and corroborative views; 
and we hope will be perused with instruction, 
even by those who, like ourselves, have been 
familiar with his works; we think them worth 
republication, and particularly invite the atten- 
tion of such of our readers as feel themselves 
called to the work of the ministry; believing 
that at no period, since the rise of our Society, 
was it of more importance “ to try the spirits,” 
and to obey the injunction of the Divine Master, 
“Tarry at Jerusalem until ye be induced with 
power from on high.” 
ean preach baptizinzly, 
for the honor of Truth.” 


Without this power none 
or “successfully labor 


No lan- | 
guage can define it, which does not equally uced | 
No man | 
can know but by an inward experience, and an | 


it is the inspiration of the | 
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Review of the Weather &c. for Eleventh month, 
1853. 1854, 
9 12 
£ 2 
9 6 
11 10 
30 30 

Thermometer, Rain, &c. 

1853. 


Rainy days, 
Snowy ‘ 
Cloudy, “ 


Clear ¢ 


| (without storms) 
| 
| 


1854. 
Average temperature at 9, 
12 and 30’clock, 
Mean do. of extremes,* 
Rain during the month,* 
Deaths in Philada. during 
the month, 
do. do. by Cholera 
do. in N. York during 
the month, 1455 
do. do. Cholera, about 
The hiyhest temperature during the month, 
the present year was (on the /irsf) 70 deg. The 
| lowest temperature was (on the fifth) 26 deg. 
The highest average temperature ever attained 
| during any E leventh month since 1790, inclusive, 
| was in 1849, when it reiched 50.50 deg. The 
lowest temperature was in 1793, 1827 and 1812, 
for each of which was recorded a temperature of 
| only 388 deg.+ The average for Thirty years past 
| has been about 44 deg. J. M. E. 
Philada., 12th mo. Ist. 1854. 


49.33 deg. 
47,89 ‘* 
2.32 in. 


47.53 deg, 
45.40 * 
2.83 in. 


647 
17 


587 


1518 


95 


| 


~| A protestant, who rented a small farm under 
the duke, having fallen behind in payment, a 
| vigilant steward, in the duke’s absence, seized 
| the farmer's stock, and advertised it to be rouped, 


ALEXANDER, THE SECOND DUKE OF GORDON. 


that is, sold at auction on a fixed day. The duke 
happily returned home in the interval, and the 
tenant went to him to supplicate indulgence. 
“What is the matter, Donald?” said the ‘duke, 
|as he saw him enter with sad, downcast looks. 
| Donald told his sorrowful tale in a concise, natu- 
| ral manner ; it touched the duke’s heart, and pro- 
duced a formal acquittance of the debt. Donald, 
'as he cheerily withdrew, was staring at the pic- 
tures and images he saw in the Ducal hall, and 
expressed to the Duke in a homely way, a wish 
to know what they were. “ These,” said the 
duke, who was a Roman Catholic, “are the saints 
who intereede with Gol for me.” ‘ My lord 
duke,” said Donald, * would it not be better to 
apply yourself direetly to God? I went to 
muckle Sawney Gordon, and to little Sawney 
Gordon, but if 1 had not come to your good 
| Grace’ s ‘self, { could not have got my dise barge, 


* Per Penna. Hospital. 

t In “Prerces Review,? the average for 11th month, 
1832, is set down at only 28 degrees, which the writer 
is not willing to adopt w ithout corroboration from 
some other source; believing it to be a typo; graphical 
error that has escaped notice. It certainly must have 
been intended for thirty eight deg. 
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and both I and my bairns, [children] had been 
harried” (turned out from house and home.)— 
Percy. 
EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE ON CHRISTIAN OLD 
AGE. 
BY HENRY BACON. 


In nothing has the literature of the world 
been more deficient than in brave words on Old 
Age. Here and there through the centuries 
can be found an effort to reason with a common 
idea of the discomfort of old aye, but the argu: | 
ment is rather a confession of ‘the difficulties of 
the theme, than a triumphant treatment of it. 
The Bible has the best words on this subject, 
and there the aged must look for the auroral 
lights of the fresh morning. However the old 
Hebrew religion, and the “far- away theology of | 
the patriarchs, may be regarded but as_prepara- 
tory to something better, yet in their literature | 
“a good old age” is recognized, and a lofty enti | 
mate is put on what man may make his ‘latest | i 
years to yicld of comfort and repose. How | 
splendid the image in this most ancient poem | 
where my text is found,—“ Thine age shall be 
clearer than the noonday ; ; thou shalt ‘shine; thou 
shalt be as the morning.” The mind seems | 
here to labor for something expressive of what | 
the virtuous soul car pour out on existence from | 
its own fountains of beauty and joy. It does 
not make all freshness to he in the Eden of the 
past, but when the eye is sobered by the solemn 
experience of years, it may see a charm in the 
forms cf existence which Youth was not wise 
enough to behold. “Clearer than the noonday”’ 
must demand supernatural light; God in the 
soul shining out on the passing years ; and such | 
light does come from the spirit of holy age, to 
wake life radiant where otherwise it would be 
dark indeed. The man is as the morning—fresh, 
buoyant and hopeful ; and no walk in the early | 
hours with all the surroundings of Nature’s 
happiest aspect and blandest airs, can be more 
refreshing than his presence. 

The burden of the Old Testament is, 
Lifea Blessing. “The first commmandment | 
with promise,” “hi is its promise in this, “ that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee ;’” and in m: any in- 
stances we find length of years held out in the | 
rivht hand of wisdom, as though that were a 
higher gift for man’s happiness than the riches | 
and honor which are extended in the left. And | 
how pleasant is that image of the Psalmist where, 
in comparing human life to a fruit tree, he dig- 
hifies the righteous by declaring, “They shail 
bring forth fruit in Old Age ;’’—as in the autumn 
time we have looked up amid the almost leafless | 
branches of a venerable tree, and seen hanging | 
there, goldenly in the sun, the richest fruit in 
the orchard, mellowing to the perfect taste. So 


Long 


| 
| 
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the old image in the book from whence our text 
was taken,—“ Thou shalt come to thy grave in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season,” that is quickly plucked because the hus- 
bandman delights so much in the fulness and the 
ripeness. 

Sometimes a vapor hangs long in the sky, 
and wears its richest and most attractive hues 
when evening is stepping to herthrone. Asthe 
mother is to the child its best idea! of the Deity, 
so the venerable old man is to the buoyant youth 
an image of immortality. The distance between 
the years of young wonder and the accumulated 
experience of the aged sire, scems as near a 
grand idea of Eternity as the opening mind can 
receive ; and when old age is aJorned with all 
the virtues and graces of a true religious life, 
and has “that which should accompany old age, 
as honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,’’ 
then the influeuce of virtue on the future is seen 
—-then the young heart understands what a fu- 
ture life there is actually lived before its sight, 
in which the influence of youthful holiness is ex- 
pressed, as the life ef the vine shows itself in 
those richest clusters which may be the last to 
ripen. Tence it is that the best thing in the 
education of many a young man has been the so- 
cicty of an old person—some venerable sire or 

relative, or friend, who seemed old when the 
young man first began to be conscious of venera- 
tion and love, and who always commanded his 
attention, respect and loyalty; towards whom 
he always looked with much of the old spirit of 
homage toa king. Such a youth has grown up 
like a young oak protected by the broad arms 
and noble trunk of a neighboring tree, till it 
spread out its own branches in a strength which 
had been evenly nourished, and lifted its harmo- 
nious proportions in something of hcmage to the 
shielding oak by i's side. There is a peculiar 
grace and gentleness, a lyrical sweetness in the 
manners of a young man who has lived in the 
ripening influence of genial old age ; and in his 
thoughts and opinions there will always be found 
more of strength and consistency than might 
otherwise have been expected. He has felt the 
reports which the aged one has brought from the 
far-off years concerning the rectitude of the Di- 
vine dealings—the certainty of Heaven’s retri- 
| butions—the awful and beautiful power of mem- 
ory, and that linking of years to years, despite 


all the changes of flesh and blood, “which almost 


demonstrates the immortality of mind. The old 
man is listened to as we listen to one who has 


' been in a far off land, and who has survived dis- 


asters which sent many to their graves. And 
thus he is restored to something of the place 


| which old age held among the ancients, when 


the old man’s memory was the best book, and 
his words had in them something of inspiration 
and prophecy. That which in ancient times the 
wise and good of the aged were to the commu 
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nity, they are now in the smaller circle of their THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


homes ; and it is always a happy revelation of Mr. Kennedy communicated the following 
character where we sce an intense attention 


: — o as the results of his researches into the in- 
given by the young to the old—like Samuel at | teresting and much controverted question of the 
the feet of Eli, sitting dumb in greatness of | Jost tribes of Israel : 
thought when, as the old man has gone over the That th ee all i a = th 
t, he comes to the present to think of the fu- cantnpdeense-+nedb et: eagle tglces, Mant nce 
ee pes, oe different captivities had been much over-estima- 
ture in slence, “ walking thoughtful on the a : 
° ° ., __ | ted, only the principal people having been made 
solemn shore of that vast ocean he must sail so . 7 th th ot ae a 
soon.” captive as lostages, with the men of war, an 
. s ‘ others most available as slaves. That the main 
_ And then, too, what is there more hallowing body of the ten tribes was not taken away by 
in ahome than the presence of vencrable age !| the Assyrians, but were left in their ancient pos- 
In my ideal of a true home there is always 4) sessions, when they became again partially sub- 


chair and a corner and a couch for the aged one. | jected to the kings of Judah. That the tribes 
A dignity is given to a home in this way that 


nothing else can impart. And those ministra- | 
tions which the aged sometimes think must be | 


only troubles, are in fact delights pure as those | who being placed on the east of the Jordan, and 


we catch from some painting that has engrossed | on the north, were most exposed to the attacks 
our eye, or some sculpture that lives with us to} of the enemy. That the greatest part of those 
purify and calm. 


— had been taken away to Babylon, or their 
Happy that home where Christian old age has | descendants, and the descendants of those taken 


:ts place! Its chairis more thana throne. It isan ( away by the Assyrians, returned to their ancient 
altar, where the mystery of life is most felt—where | land. That while in Babylonia, Assyria, and 
the heart is made to own the power of gentleness, | other countries of their conquerors they could 
and to fecl how great a thing is that gift of faith | not be supposed to have lived apart by their 
in Christ by which life is kept fresh and age is| tribes, so that in the space of 200 years and up- 
made “clearer than the noonday.”’ There re-| wards those taken away must have lost almost 
ligion is made real. It is not doctrine, or creed, | every distinction of tribes, and thus have become 
or profession ; it is a life; it lives; and better prepared to form part of that restored nation 
that the most logical persuasion is the sweet and | which took the name of Jews from the principal 
awe inspiring conviction which there falls upon | tribe amongst them. That the tribe of Judah 
the heart, shot from the solemn and yet loving | having been the most numerous, and their city 
eye of the aged Christian. | of Jerusalem the centre round which the Israel. 
Christian Old Age! ah, tht is a finer thing | ites congregated, it follows, as a natural conse- 
than Cicero ever dreamed of ; and when he wrote | quence, that their name would become the pre- 
that best of ancient treatises on old age, in his vailing one. That the amalgamation, or union, 
dream, as it were, of Cato, a vision bad been into one people of all the Israelites, was in ac- 
given him of only a part of what we have seen | cordance with the predictions of the prophets.— 
in real life. And that part too has been seen! That the remnant of the Israelites left in Baby- 
independent of those surroundings which he | loniaand Assyria, though smaller in number than 
deemed essential to anything of endurance, dig- | that portion which was restored to their ancient 
nity and happiness in the aged. Had he seen | possessions, might yet have increased to an im- 
some of the embodiments of the Christian ideal | mense mu'titude in the 600 years which elapsed 
of age, which it has been the privilege of us all | between the first restoration and the time of Jo- 
to see, he would have turned from his philosophic | sephus, but that the remnant left beyond the 
meditation as the traveller turns from the glitter | Euphrates cannot properly te considered to have 
of the cold stars to the auroral skies and the | been the representatives of the ten tribes, much 
suffusing warmth of the morning. Happier are | less the entire body of the ten tribes. 
our children, in this respect, than even wise and! That in the time of Josephus all distinctions 
eloquent Cicero, for they are permitted to sun! of the other tribes having become lost, except 
themselves in something better than the noon-| those of Judah and Benjamin, he erroncously 
day, as they see what supposed they were the only tribes that had re- 
“ Kings and Prophets waited for, | turned, and that the other ten tribes still remain- 
But died without the sight.’ |ed beyond the Euphrates. That in any case the 
Yes, the world waited for the coming of Jesus | dream in Esdras, respecting the ten tribes hav- 
that it might see Simon, and that so magnificent | ing taken counsel among themselves and gone 
a specimen of the old man might be given as |into a further country where never mankind 
was Piven in “Paul the Aged,” “ready to be of- dwelt, was a mere dream or vision, as it in reali- 
fered,” when conscious that “the time of his de- | ty professes to have been. 


parture was at hand.” The writer concluded that if the above deduc- 


that can be supposed to have been really re- 
moved were the Reubenites, the Gadites, with the 
half tribe of Manasseh, and that of Naphthali, 
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tions aud the arguments upon which they were 
founded were correct, it followed that the suppo- 
sition of there being any people now existing as 
a separate people, representing the ten tribes, or 
any of them taken away by the Assyrians, was 
a groundless hallucination unworthy of the times 
in which it had obtained so extensive a cre- 
dence. 


LONDON. 


The following sketch is taken from a late Eng- 
lish paper : 

If, early ona summer morning, before the 
smoke of countless fires had narrowed the horizon 
of the metropolis, a spectator were to ascend to 
the top of St. Paul’s and take his stand upon the 
balcony, that with gilded rail flashes like a fringe 
of fire upon the summit of the dome, he would 
see sleeping beneath his feet the greatest camp 
of men upon which the sun has ever risen. As 
far as he could distinguish by the morning light 
he would behold stretched before him the mighty 
map of the metropolis ; and could he ascend still 
higher, he would note the stream of life over- 
flowing the brim of hills which enclose the basin 
in which it stands. In the space swept by his 


vision would lie the congregated habitations of 
two millions and a half of his species—but how 


vain are figures to convey an idea of so immense 
a multitude. If Norway, stretching from the 
Frozen ocean down to the southern extremity of 
the North sea, were to summon all its people to | 
one vast conclave, they would number little more | 
than half the souls within the London bills of | 
mortality. Switzerland, in her thousand valleys, | 
could not muster such an army; and even busy 
Holland, within her mast-thronged harbors, hum- 
ming cities, and populous plains, could scarcely 
overmatch the close-packed millions within sound 
of the great bell at his feet. As the spectator 
gazed upon this extraordinary prospect, the first 
stir of the awakening city would gradually steal 
upon his ear, The rumbling of wheels, the clang 
of hammers, the clear call of the human voice, 
all deepening by degrees into a confused hum, 
would proclaim that the mighty city was once 
more rousing to the labor of the day, and the blue 
columns of smoke climbing up to heaven, that 
the morning meal was at hand. At such a mo- 
ment the thought would naturally arise in his 
mind—in what manrer is such an assemblage 
victualled ? 

A question very minutely responded tc by the 
writer, who must have taken especial pains in 
the collection of his facts. And first, come we 
to fish; and its great emporium, Billingsgate :— 

The busy scene within the market, between 
the hours of five and seven in the morning, is 
one of the marvels of the metropolis. Billings- 
gate is the only wholesale fish-market in London, 
and it may therefore be imagined how great must 
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be the business transacted within its walls. Of 
old nine-tenths of the supply came by way of the 
river, the little that came by land being conveyed 
from the coast, at great expense, in four-horse 
vans. Now the railways are day by day sup- 
planting smacks, and in many cases steamers ; 
for by means of its iron arms, London, whilst 
its millions slumber, grasps the produce of every 
sea that beats against our island coast, and ere 
they have uprisen it is drawn to a focus in this 
central mart. Thus every night in the season 
the hardy fishermen of Yarmouth catch 100 
tons (12,081 yearly) principally herring, which 
by means of the Eastern Counties railway, are 
next morning at Billingsgate. The South-West- 
ern railway sends up annually, with the same 
speed, 4,000 tons of mackerel, and other fish, 
the gatherings of the south coast. The North- 
Western collects over night “ catch” from [re- 
land, Scotland, and the north-east coasts of Eng- 
land, and adds to the Thames-street mart 3,578 
tons, principally of salmon, whilst the Great 
Northern delivers to the early morning market, 
or sometimes later in the day, 3,248 tons of like 
sea produce. Tie Great Western brings up the 
harvests of the Cornish and Devonshire coasts, 
chiefly mackerel and pilchards, to the amount of 
1,560 tons in the year; and the Brighton and 
South Coast conveys the incredible number of 
15,000 bushels of oysters, besides 4,000 tons of 
other fish. Nearly one-half in fact of the fish 
supply of London, instead of following as of old 
the tedious route of the coast, is hurried in the 
dead of night across the length and breadth of the 
land to billingsgate, and, before the large con- 
sumers in Tyburnia and Belgravia have left their 
beds, may be seen either lying on the marble 
slabs of the fishmongers, or penetrating on the 
peripatetic barrow of the costermongcer into the 
dismal lanes and alleys inhabited by * London 
Labor and the London Poor.” These prodigious 
gleanings from what Goldsmith might well call 
the “ finny deep,” are conveyed from the termini 
in spring-vans, drawn by two and occasionally by 
four horses. Salmon comes in boxes, herrings 
in barrels, and all other kinds of fish in baskets. 
Sometimes as many as sixty of these vans will 
arrive in the narrow street leading to the market 
in the course of two or three hours, and the scene 
of confusion occasioned by their rushing among 
the fishmongers’ carts and the costermongers’ 
barrows, the latter often amounting tomore than 
1,000, is almost as great as that at Smithfield ; 
for the fish, like the live-stock trade, has long 
outgrown its mart, and Billingsgate, as much as 
Smithfield, is choked for want of space. 

After the fish come for notice the tradesmen 
in fish; tradesmen of all conditions, from the 
tradesmen “respectable” who keep gigs, to the 
modest tradesmen who are mercly holders of 
donkies :— 

Busiost among the busy is seen the “ Bom- 
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merce,” or middleman—sometimes called the 
forestaller. The province of this individual is to 
purchase the fish as it comes into the market, 
and divide it into lots to suit large and small 
buyers, separating the qualities according as they 
are designe | for St. James’s or St. Giles’s. These 
worthies used at one time to forstall the market 
extensively, when they felt certain, from the 
state of the tide, that no fish supplies could be 
poured in for the day ; but now the railway de- 
feats their tactics, and the utter uncertainty of 
the arrivals has done away with this branch of 
their business. After the * trale” Las been sub. 
plied, and the serge-aproned “ regulars’ have 
loaded their light spring carts, there comes, es 
pecially in certain fish seasons, an eruption of 
purchasers of a totally different character—the 
costermongers of the streets. This nomade tribe, 
which wanders in thousands from market to mar- 
ket, performs a most important part in the dis- 
tribution of food. They are for the greater part 
the tradesmen of the poor, and by their energy 
an] enterprise secure to our working-classes many 
of the fruits of both sea and land, whieh they 
would never taste but for them. About seven 
o'clock the army 
“donkey,” for the greater number rattle up in 
barrows drawn by that useful animal, begin visi- 
bly to change the whole hue and appearance of 
the place. Young fellows in fustian coats and 
Belcher handkerchiefs throng the market, and 
board the smacks, “ chaffing,” higgling, joking, 
and swearing—but never fighting, for the coster- 
monger has too much to do at present to make 
physical demonstrations. Among the most eager 
of the itinerant salesmen, the visitor speedily dis- 
tinguishes the Judaic nose. The Hebrews, who 
are in great foree about this neighborhood, on 
account of the dried fruit trade, which is mainly 
in their hands, deal largely also in fish. The 
poorer members of the fraternity purchase the 
bigger portion of the fresh-water supply, such as 
plaice, roach, dacc, &c.; in fact, nearly every- 
thing caught by the Wandsworth fisherman; 


whose picturesque  bawley” boats, which often | 


contain ooth his family and fortune may generally 
be scen moored in the stream between Battersea- 
reach and the Kew-bridge—a mass of brown nets 
and umber canopies lit up by the brilliant red caps 
of their owners, just such as Constable loved to 
paint in the foregrounds of his landscapes. These 
fish, if not alive, must at least retain the spas- 
modic quivering of the flesh which remains im- 
mediately after death, or the Jews will not buy, 
for reasons we suppose connected with their reli- 
gion, since the chief trade is among the rich and 
poor of their own people. The Wandsworth 
fishermen also supply all the white-bait that is 
consumed at Greenwich and Blackwall; it is 
caught generally between the latter place and 
Woolwich at night ; and it is singular that a fish 
which is among the most delicate we have should 
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of street-venders foot and | 
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flourish in one of the foulest parts of the foulest 
rivers in Europe. The area of the market, as 
soon as the costermongers appear, speedily be- 
comes broken up into numbers of little circles, 
strictly intent upon the eye of individuals who 
take up a position high ever their heads upon the 
boards or stands. These are the salesmen, dis- 
posing by auction of the fish consigned to them. 
Soine of the dealers are moneyed men, and will 
lay out their 50/. of a morning, re-sclliug to their 
fellows again ata profit. The smaller capitalists 
combine in threes and fours, and thus manage to 
get their commodities at wholesale prices. ‘The 
activity of the market mainly depends upon the 
season of the year and the amount of fish. The 
energy of these peripatetics’ is surprising; they 
look in at Billingsgate, and if the supply runs 
short they are off again immediately to Covent- 
garden, for they deal in everything ; and the bar- 
row that one morning you see filled with fresh her- 
rings, the next is blooming with plums. If, on 
the contrary, a large cargo of sprats comes sud- 
denly into London, or if soles should be unusually 
plentiful, it is known in an incredible short space 
of time all over the town, and they flock to the 
tarket in thousands—as many as five thousand 
is the usual attendance on such occasions. These 
costermongers absorb more than a third of the 
whole Billingsgate supply; of sprats and fresh 
herrings they take fully two-thirds. Turbot, and 
all the costlier fish, they purchase sparingly ; but 
they buy largely, when it chances to be cheap, 
asin the cholera yearof 1849, when prime salmon 
went-a-begsing at fourpence a pound! If the 
market is dull, and the prices are high, the fact 
is speedily known, and the ery of ‘ Nu smacks at 
the Gate” is sufficient to turn the current im- 
mediately in the direction of the “ Garden.”— 
English paper. 


[To becontinued ]} 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF ESTHER MOORE. 


And art thou dead, while yet upon the hills 
The golden mist of waning Autumn hes? 

Yes! thou art gathered with the ripened sheaves, 
And garnered safe in realms beyond the skies. 


Thy life was lengthened unto fourscore years, 
For Heaven assigned to thee an active part; 

Thy mission was to loose the captive’s chain, 
And pour the balm of gladness o’er his heart. 


Thy days were passed in deeds of charity; 
‘To do thy Master’s will, thy utmost aim; 

M thinks, unto those welcome words, ‘* Well done, 
Thou good and faithful servant,” thou hast claim. 


Long did’st thou labor in his vineyard here, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day; 

But love divine g'owed in thy heart, and kept 
Thy drooping form from fainting by the way. 


1 sat beside thee, on thy bed of death, 
And knew that He, “ who doeth all things well,” 
Had sent his angels dow.: to cal! thee home, 
And my heart murmured, fare thee well, farewell. 
11th mo. 23d, 1854. 


Euiza. 
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For Friends’ Intelllgencer. | Then the fern and the moss they grew wiser in grief, 
‘¢ 1s not this the fast that I have chosen ?"’—Isatan 58: 6. And each turned to the other for rest and relief; 
My way lay through the public street where moved And they planned, that wherever the fern roots shall 
the busy throng, grow, : 7 
And pleasure in her varied forms impelled their steps There securely the moss must lie sparkling below. 
along ; : 7 | And the keen blast blew bleakly, the sun waxed fierce, 
For they who rule this land of ours had issued a | But no wind and no sun to their cool roots could 
decree, — : pierce, 
That for the gilts of bounteous Heaven this day we’d | For the fern threw her shadow the green moss upon, 
grateful be. Where the dew ever sparkled, undried by the sun; 
The groups that passed me by were clad in holiday When the graceful fern trembled before the keen blast, 
attire, ; The moss guarded her roots till the storm wind had 
And solemn bells rang out their call, from many a past ; 


So no longer tle wind parched the roots of the one, 

And the other was safe from the rays of the sun. 
feet, And thus, and forever, where’er the ferns grow, 

And soon a rabble motley crowd came thronging There securely the mosses lie sparkling below ; ; 
through the street. And thus they both flourish where nought grew before, 

Aad both deck the woodland, the mountain and moor, 


lofty spire; 
When suddenly there came a sound of many hurrying 





In front there walked a stern stout man, whose badge | 
bespoke him one 
Invested with that legal power the guilty fain would | FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT IIOOD. 





shun; ° . 7 ‘ 
Beside him walked with downcast look, that spoke a] Effects ofa High Elevation upon the Human 


A slender youth, upon whose cheek still linger’d boy- 


hiends bheoen. We give to day an interesting account of the 


ea tai ; - 4 ieee first ascent of Mount Hood, a snow-capped peak 
; Gis iad cna Ee ee Ee SP i Oregon, estimated to be 18,561 feet high, 
And busy fancy wanaered back to his neglected home; | ©V¢ more lofty than Mount Shasta, and hereto- 
Home! if indeed that sacred word, which calls up all fore unexplored. The narrative is given by the 
the joy editor of the Oregonian, who started on the 4th 
That childhood’s heart has ever felt, was known to’ of Ayeust. with a party of gentlemen under the 

this poor boy. in alta : ae, : 
guidance of Captain Barlow, an old mountaineer, 

Perchance no father’s mild control had guided his’ tg ascend the peak. 


young years, sad iiesiniaile . ot Wesen"as 
And oh! that sadder, sadder lot, no mother dried his They campe'l the first night at Foster’s, about 


. ¥ 
culprit’s doom, | System. 


tears; twenty miles from Portland. For some thirty 
No gentle loving one was near to win his youthful miles from Foster’s the ascent over the trail, or 
heart, immigrant road, as it is called, is gradual, ex- 

e ’ ’ L ’ 


And yon him by the cords of love to choose the eept an occasional hill, which toan inexperienecd 
etter part. . , 

P traveller in the mountains, would secm to be an 

The followers of Him who came to ope the prison door, insurmountable barrier te further progress, Af- 


‘l he h c . spe . > 7: 
0 ‘a heart, and preach the gospel to the ter some eight hours riding over a rough, unset- 
’ 


Know, that the praise his Father loves, the fast he tled country, in a hot sun, the most of the way 
chooses still, : destitute of water, the party attained what ap- 
[s from the heart his love has warmed to do his holy peared to be the summit of the first bench of 


will; , P . oy f 
That not the bowing of the head or sackcloth garb he Mount —— A few rods below they found a 
owns, ‘fine gurgling spring of the purest water. 
But in the spirit of his Son to save the outcast ones. | The narrator continues :—After two hours 
11th mo. 23d, 1851. S. | rest, and partaking of refreshments, the order 
eed was given to “saddle up;” we were soon under 


coe ane AED TES BOSS, ‘way again. The route from this point soon 
There was fern on the mountain and moss on the moor; brought us into a decp valley, through which a 


The ferns were the rich and the mosses the poor; | 7 ; beth ; 
, tg : ’ . . . . alled ‘ Sandy,’? ns “ect 
And the glad breeze blew gaily—from heaven it came, considerable river, called “ San ys = : direetly 
And the fragrance it shed upon each was the same ; from the snow-capped mountain. The party 


And the warm sun shone brightly and gilded the fern, | pushed on at as rapid a pace as the road would 
por smiled on the lowly-born moss in its turn ; admit. Through tkis whole valley the route was 
nd the cool dews of night on the mountain-fern fell, ever a low bottom, full of larize henkders and 


And they glistened upon the green mosses as weil; 2 
: ’ . B % . ro } . = rors 1} : 
And the fern loved the mountain,'the moss loved the | $20d, over which our horses were obliged to 
moor, make their way as best they could. 


For the ferns were the rich and the mosses the poor. | We encamped in the bottom for the night. 
Grass was scarce ; consequently, in the morning 
we had some trouble in finding all the horses, 

as they had wandered a mile or more from the 
And the fern and the moss shrank alike from the gale; y 


' ; fever, we soon got under 

So the fern on the mountain, the moss on the moor, camp after food. However, i ick 

Were withered and black where they flourished | ¥2Y, and followed the same stream, which, as 
before. we ascended, became mere rapid, and tke valley 


But the keen blast blew bleakly, the sun waxed high; 
Oh, the ferns they were broken, and withered, and dry, 
And the moss on the moorland grew faded and pale, 
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more narrow. Towards noon we reached the 
secoud lift, or bench of the mountain. 

We were to meet Judge Olney and Major 
Hallar, of the army, on the south side of the 
snow peak, as near as possible. From this ren- 
dezvous we were distant about four thousand feet. 
We started on foot up the steep ascent, not less 
than forty degrees, and after two hours of strug- 
gling, puffing, panting and blowing, we attained 
a top, without serious inconvenience or loss, save 
the anathemas pronounced upon the horses of 
the train, aud the animal species generally. We 
found, however, after getting to the first top, 
there was still a second, third, and a fourth. 
Finally, all were ascended, and we arrived at the 
place where Capt. Barlow had designed we should 
dine. 

After this we again got under way, and leay- 
ing the trail, plunged into the dense forest, di- 
rect for the principal snow peak. We found the 
woods more open than we anticipsted. 
keeping on the highest ridge of land we were 
enabled to avoid the canyons and deep declivi- 
ties. 

In about three hours hard travelling, we snd- 
denly emerged into an open plain, thickly cov- 
ered with grass and flowers. 


covered mountain loomed up in sublime gran- 
deur and magnificence, apparently not more than 
a mile or so distant—we, however travelled full 
two hours up an ascent of about twenty degrees, 


which brought us to the snow—lying in the 
fields on either side and in our front. Here we 
encamped for the night. On the morning of 
the 7th, black clouds began to gather around the 
base of the mountain far below us; it soon com- 
menced to thunder and lighten, and the wind to 
blow a severe gale from the west. Judge Olney 
and Major Hallar, after much difficulty, diseov- 
ercd our camp, aud came in, presenting anything 
but a judicial or military appearance. 

Qur position was too much exposed to the dri- 
ving wind, so the whole party retreated down the 
side of the mountain for some three miles, where 
we camped for the night ina deep canyon. 
About sunset the wind abated and the clouds 
below disappeared. The moon rose, (having 
filled “her horns,’’) and shone with unusual 
brightness—aud the night was beautiful, although 
the weather was quite cold. Before 12 o'clock 
the thermometer fell to the freezing point, and 
in the morning when we emerged from our frost- 
covered blankets, we found our tin cups about 
one-t!sird full of ice from the water left in them 
over night. 

At this point we thought we could discover 
through a telescope, smoke ascending from the 
extreme pinnacle. It had not previously been 
supposed that Mount Hood was at this time vol- 
canic. 

On the morning of the 8th, the party. left 
camp in high spirits, determined to reach the 


By | 


The lofty snow- 
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summit. The animals were pushed at double 
quick time up the side of the mountain, as far as 
it was safe or practicable to take them, where 
they were quickly stripped of their burdens and 
picketed. In a few minutes all were off for the 
top; each took some provisions and were provi- 
ded with well made creepers, iron socket moun- 
tain staffs, with hooks, ropes, ete., etc.,—the 
same kind that we used in ascending Mount St. 
Helens last year, and which we found indispen- 
sable for climbing snow covered mountains. 

We commenccd the ascent upon the southeast 
side, by first traversing a sharp narrow ridge be- 
tween the headwaters of Dog River on our right 
and a tributary of the De Chutes on the left. 
This ridge was attained by first crossing a chasm 
of about 500 feet in depth, formed by the water 
of the last named stream. After two hours hard 
climbing, we stopped to refresh. We then con- 

| tinued the ascent, and in a little while our naked 
ridge was lost in the mantle of snow which now 
| lay spread out before and on either side of us. 
| “After attaining a high altitude, we found the 
snow lying in waves similar toa “ chopped sea;” 
| therefore we had to rise at almost every step, 
from six inches to two, three, and sometimes 
four feet! The sun had softened the top of the 
| snow sufficiently to make a slight indentation by 
| the boot. 
| ‘Thus we continued to ascend for several thou- 
sand feet at an angle of almost 50 degrees, when 
the rarefied atmosphere began to exhibit its ef- 
| fects upon all, but more especially upon Judge 
ee Major Hallar, and Captain Travillot.— 
Soon Major H. could go no further, in conse- 
quence of dizziness in the head, which affected 
him seriously. After a while, Captain T. found 
the blood starting from the surface, and was also 
| attacked with a lke dizziness, when he prudent- 
ly declined going further. After a few rods fur- 
ther up, the ascent became more steep—by theo- 
dolite 70 degrees—where Judge Olney was re- 
luctantly compelled to halt, in consequence of 
the singular effect of the air upon him. From 
this point, we were compelled to make steps by 
kicking the toes of our boots several times into 
the snow. By following close to the edge of a 
large ledge of rocks lying perpendicular with the 
mountain, where the sun’s reflection from the 
ledge had softened thesnow, we were enabled to get 
comparatively a good foothold. Our friend Lake 
followed close upon our heels. The Indian who 
had now a good pair of creepers, and a good 
mountain staff, seemed determined to go up as far 
as the “Bostons” could; although he could not be 
induced to lead the way or even go between us. 
For nearly two hours there was nothing said, ex- 
cept an occasional warning from us to Mr. Lake 
to “close nannage,” and the response of —“ all 
rigt:t !”’—“ go ahead !”’—* we'll come it !” 

Finally, at 23 o’clock P. M. we attained the 

summit on the southeast side. We found the 
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top similar to that of Mount St. Helens—ex- 
tremely narrow, lying in a crescent shape; Mt. 
St. Helens facing the northwest by a crescent, 
while Mt. Hood faces the southwest. The sharp 
ridge on top runs from the southwest to the north, 
making a sharp turn to the west at the north 
end. The main ridge is formed of decomposed 
volcanic substances of a light reddish color, with 
cones from 20 to 50 feet high at intervals of a 
few rods. These cones or rocks are full of cracks 
or fissures, as if they had been rent by some 
convulsion of nature at a remote period. Be- 
tween these cones there are numerous holes, vary- 
ing from the size of a common water bucket 
down to two orthree inches in diameter. Through 
these breathing hdles—as we call them—and 
through the crevices in the rock, there is con- 
stantly{escaping hot smoke or gas of astrong sul- 
phuric odor. in passing over the ridge for near 
half a mile, we discovered a large number of 
these breathing holes; through some the heat 
was more intense than others. 

We did not carry up a thermometer; there- 
fore, we could not get the exact degree of the 
heat ; bat from holding our hand over several of 
them, we have no doubt that the thermometer 
would have shown “boiling heat’ in some of 
them. As soon as the [ndian disovered by bold- 


ing his hand over one of these “ breathing holes,”’ 
the existence of fire beneath, he immediately re- 
treated as far as he dare go down the mountain 


alone. The smoke or gas was very offensive to 
the nostrils, as well as irritating to the eyes. 
We attempted to look into several of them, but 
were prevented from getting more than a mo- 
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range on the west, the Sierra Nevada on the 
south and southeast, the Siskiyou on the south- 
west, and the Blue and Rocky mountains on the 
eest, besides the great head of Cascades to the 
north. These, together with the thousand small- 
er ranges, with their innumerable crests and in- 
dentations, present to the eye a perfect forest of 
mountains. Bearing south 15 degrees east, at a 
distance of perhaps about forty miles, we discov- 
ered a lake surrounded by a large prairie or open 
country. This lake, so far as we could learn, 
was entirely unknown. 

While on the top of the mountain we were 
startled by a tremendous crushing, rumbling 
noise below. At first we anticipated it to be an 
earthquake, or something of that sort. Judge 
Olney and those below heard it also, and accounted 
for it on our return. It was caused by an ava- 
lanche of rock under the immense bodies of snow 
which lay in large fields hundreds, and perhaps a 
thousand fect in depth. We examined some 
chasms in the snow of very near or quite a thou- 
sand feet in depth, and two or three hundred feet 
across, extending horizontally with the mountain 
for a great distance. 

The late hour of the day, together with the 
visible increase of cold, foreed us to retrace our 
steps down much sooner than we desired. Our 
descent was much more rapid than our ascent, 
although a portion of the way apparently more 
dangerous. 

The latitude of Mount Hood is 44 deg. 30 
min. All the specimens collected at or near the 
summit are composed, first, of decomposed gran- 
ite, some black and some red; second, lava in 


mentary glance, for the reason above mentioned. | large quantities, in its pure state, and brimstone 
We, however, rolled stones into them, and could | mixed with calcium ; third, pumice stone; fourth, 
hear them descend for a considerable distance. | black lead mixed with granite and brimstone ; 


We remained about one hour traversing the | 


ridge and examining the country in the distance. 
We could distinctly see Mounts Jefferson, Three 
Sisters, McLaughlin, St Helens, Rainier and 
Adams, besides two other snow peaks, whose 
names, if they have any, we are unacquainted 
with; also Fremont’s Peak and Shasta Butte 
mountain, in California. 

These list mentioned peaks must be nearly or 
quite five hundred miles from Mount Hood. The 


vast extent of country over which the cye could | 


reach, would be received as inered:ble by any but 
those who have been upon those towering moun- 
tains un a clear day, and in an Oregon atmos- 
phere. There appeared to be a bank of fog 
hanging over the ocean, which precluded us from 
seeing it distinctly. There was also a dark 
cloud or bank of smoke laying off to the uorth- 
east very low down, which shut out a small por- 
tion of the country in that direction from our 
view. Aside from this, the whole country for 
hundreds of miles was in plain view before us. 
In the distance on either side could be traced the 
different ranges of the well known great coast 


| 





tifth, ashes of a light yellowish red color. The 
eruptions appear to have been on the south side, 
and of remote date. The most singular of all, is 
the appearance of the ridge we ascended. Upon 
this ridge there are numbers of old, dead, scrub- 
by trunks of the mountain spruce tree, which 
extend for nearly or quite two miles higher up 
than at any other point. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that this ridge has been upheaved, or, in 
other words, raised many thousands of feet by 
some convulsion of nature. 

The last vestige of vegetation ceases to exist 
about two and a half or three miles from the 
summit. 

An immense cavern was diseovered by Capt. 
Travillot and Mr. Lake, on the south-west side, 
about two miles above the snow line. Time 
wou!d not allow us to examine it minutely, which 
we much regretted. 

In descending froma rarefied to a dense atmos- 
phere, those who had not been seriously affected 
by the aseent, came in for their share of the 
general debility and difficulty in breathing. We 
had our full share, and were for a time entirely 
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unable to travel more than a few rods at a time 
without lying down on the snow or ground to 
rest. On the 11th the party reached Poriland, 
having been just a week engaged in the explora- 
tion. 


_ Joseph W yeth in treating of that Divine Light, 

a manifestation of which is giten to every man 
to profit withal,” This, in short, is the 
substance of what hath been declared by us con- 
cerning this Divine Light, Christ in men, and 
which is not more than is witnessed of it in the 
Holy Seript ures, in the words of which our 
Frient ds have frequently given their belief in this, 
as in other artic cies and that with good reason, 
for the Spirit of God in his church in this age, 
ean well agree with the lan the same 
Spirit, in, and to the churches in the former ages. 
And here | may fitly observe, that too nice ex- 
pressing and minute particularising of articles of 
faith, has been frequently ground of heresy 
and schism, and oc ed great disturbance in 
the world: and it is no wonder, when men for- 
that whing grace brings salvati nD, they 
should s earthly wisdom, which in mat- 
ters of is c nfusic be 
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sylvania meal at $400 per bbl. 
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— Fe rr ee rere, 
12D tIDGE’s HiLL BOARDING SCHOUL, FOR 
i‘; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
eee cae ed in Eldridge’s Hill, 

Salem Co., N. J., the turnpike leading from Woods- 
cows, via M illica Hill and Woo bury to Red Bank; 
one mile fro. the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 

The branct g in 
Writing, Ar 
trial aad Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretic and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, T ts, &e.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Ph ysiolozy. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 
Eleventhm aa and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Trerus or Anp»isston.—Sixty Dollars Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the door to and from Philada. 

Adress all letters, 

AL LEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 
Selon Co., N. Fe 
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9th mo. 30— 


INTELLIG 


thm-tic, Grammar, Co Bposition, lerres- | 


| a field of usefulness is opened. 


ENCER. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks, 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Terms.— Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 

10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 i YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. —Bensamin B. 
Lirpincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on al! 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia 
grams. Those who may wish to engage inany 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given it 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations int 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those | 
le sire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineral 
and is highly interesting to those end. avoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (Oct 

For board,Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in 


of the 


commence 


ober. 


conspicuously 


Moorestow n, 


| Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prom,t 


attention. 
Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be cohveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 
For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 
BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1551. 
}ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
\ a Friends’ School, situated within the li 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in c aroline County, 
Md To a qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
A moderate com, 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may 


nits of 


en- 


be 


| considerably increased by pay scholars. The Schoo 


is ina neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 


| be had on reasonable terms. 
13th of | 


Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 
or WM. W. MOORS, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 
. 2, 
\ 


A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
++, MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. Witriams, 
Joseen J. Witrtams, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


| Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


1ith mo. 16—6m. 





